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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE CULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENT RELATION 1 

By CLARK WISSLER 

A DISCUSSION of environment and culture from the psycho- 
logical side is most certain to dip deep into the whole 
psychological problem underlying culture and will perhaps 
lead us far afield. At the outset, it may not be amiss to try a very 
old-fashioned method: the consideration of extreme hypothetical 
cases. So let us assume for the moment that there is a direct causal 
relation, or that the physical environment is the sole cause, and 
culture the effect. If this were true, then what about the life of 
man? It seems that under such conditions human beings would 
have little need for intelligence, that quality then being most 
needed by the environment, since it must needs be the producer. 
Further, on this assumption, it is not clear how culture could in 
any way result from conscious processes as we understand that term, 
but must needs be an unconscious function, or at least an automatic 
one, like the circulation, assimilation, etc. Of course, our major 
assumption is here quite fanciful and may be dismissed at once, 
after having served to call our attention to the importance of the 
conscious element. 

Now, if we face about and assume that all culture is the result 
of intelligence or conscious activities of the individual mind, what 
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then of the environment? Here we imply that cultural traits are 
all "constructs," ideational creatio'ns of the individuals in the 
group, accumulated and conserved, it is true; but nevertheless 
conscious constructs in their inception. Now, if we qualify our 
assumption to imply that such constructs are conceived and born 
entirely from within the mental life, we seem to have the antithesis 
of our first assumption. While most of us may be disposed to feel 
that this is nearer the truth than the former, we must still recognize 
its possibly extreme character. That the conscious life does con- 
struct (produce) we know; but we also find it necessary to admit 
that external things do play a part. Hence, we may inquire if the 
reaction point of view cannot be taken as a statement of the culture 
environment relation. By reaction we mean the conception that 
external things and relations impress the mind so as to be at least 
the occasion for return actions. The reaction conception is, of 
course, a kind of analogy by which all mental processes are con- 
sidered fundamentally reducible to stimuli and movements, ex- 
emplified in the simple reaction phenomena as defined in psycho- 
logical laboratories. It is doubtful in how far this analogy can be 
taken as a legitimate inference, but it seems safe to assume that 
the environment, or things without, do make impressions, and so 
lead to action. The problem for us is, however, Do such stimuli 
or impressions determine or modify culture? This is not easily 
disposed of. 

Though it can neither be proved nor disproved, it seems probable 
that in our mental lives there are various levels between which there 
is little or no correlation. Thus, it may be that our reactions to 
mere external stimuli are on a different level from that upon which 
operate social, artistic, religious, and other activities entering into 
the cultural complex. This is made probable from our experience 
with the tests of the psychological laboratory. When these were 
first discovered it was assumed that we had in hand the means of 
accurately estimating a person's ability and capacity; but an ex- 
tended trial brought out the point that there seemed to be no direct 
relation between the work of our everyday lives and the elemental 
activities tested. The one seems to be on a different level from 
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the other. Further, it seems that the analogy between one's work 
and the culture of a people is close enough to warrant a level 
hypothesis. Many observations seem to support the existence of 
such levels in our own lives, at least. Then, if such there be, the 
chief elements of what we call culture may fall entirely without 
the direct sphere of reaction to the environment. Again, on the 
other hand, in so far as the reaction analogy holds, it may be so 
fundamental that it falls well within the universal human when it 
ceases to have any significance for culture. Culture is of great 
variety, and hence must result from activities that tend toward 
divergent and accidental ends. The marked fundamental psycho- 
logical uniformity of human minds seems to eliminate all the funda- 
mental psychic elements from the culture problem. Vision, emo- 
tion, judgment, etc., must be about the same for all human beings; 
it is only the products of these activities that appear different. 
Hence, we must consider the query, Does environment, then, cause 
these differences by furnishing various cultural materials to the 
individual ethnic groups? Thus, all we have pointed out above 
may be true and still give environment the lion's share in deter- 
mining culture in so far as it furnishes the bricks and mortar for the 
builders. However, few anthropologists would, we take it, agree 
that cultures differ, not in plans and the relations of facts, but only 
in their elements. (It seems that some of my associates, at least, 
have been rather successfully engaged with those who would hold 
that all cultures were ordered on the same plan or scheme and that 
all the differences observed were only those of bricks and mortar.) 
It is true, however, that the objective materials offered by the 
environment do influence technology and, it seems, chiefly in the 
brick and mortar sense. Yet not all of technology is so dependent. 
Thus, the materials for pottery and other plastic arts are usually at 
hand in every environment, as are also textile materials. > Then, 
when we turn to religion, social organization, and language, the 
elements (or materials) in the environment seem too objective (or 
material) to be taken as the chief materials for such "constructs". 
But to return to the reaction view of culture and environment: if 
there is much in this point of view, a person moving to a new 
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environment should show profound changes in his type of thought 
and action. We ourselves feel some change when we go elsewhere, 
but that there is a real cultural change is not admissible. The 
reactions seem to be on a different level and leave our culture un- 
changed. We may, therefore, set it down as probable that the 
stimuli of the environment and the reactions thereto are so funda- 
mentally alike for all human beings that they operate on a different 
level from the activities that produce culture. 

Before facing the consequence of such an assumption we may 
turn to another problem. Culture is essentially a social product, 
an accumulation, systematized in some manner. The French school 
of anthropology seems to have taken the social mind as a very 
important factor in the production of culture. I think most people 
have some difficulty in conceiving a social mind: at least, I cannot 
conceive of it unless it be something like the following. It is 
difficult to see how one mind alone could arrive at a fund of knowl- 
edge worthy of being called culture. Further, almost every inven- 
tion can with difficulty be assigned to one individual because many 
minds were directed toward the same problem and more than one 
ready with the solution. Thus, we seem to have a total result 
over and above any single mind, an activity of which no one indi- 
vidual can be wholly conscious; whence knowledge seems to be 
formulated not by any one mind but by many, the aggregate whole 
of the conscious elements forming something that cannot of itself 
be conscious, but yet seems to produce elements of culture. In this 
sense a social mind is intelligible to me. Certainly no one person 
alone could reach the result. 

Now, if culture is so produced, we must again face directly the 
question as to whether the production of cultural elements is a 
conscious or an unconscious process. For my part, I doubt its 
being unconscious. We are often admonished that in language the 
grammatical structure must have been worked out unconsciously 
by the group mind because no one is conscious of such an order; but 
it may be seriously questioned if in their inception all such forms 
were not the conscious thoughts of individuals. We admit, of 
course, that no one thought it all out; but, on the other hand, we 
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believe each new form was first the conscious act of one person. It 
is said that language is used automatically, and so it is, but a psy- 
chologist would find it difficult to conceive of an automatic habit 
that was not in its beginning certainly conscious. True, the very 
accumulative nature of culture makes it unnecessary for us to con- 
struct and invent anew all its elements, but our question is whether 
it can be proved that any of these elements were other than conscious 
productions at the outset. 

This brings us to another important problem, the r61e of instinct 
in culture. It has been customary to conceive of instinct as the 
antithesis of intellect, but this seems not exactly adequate. Any- 
way, the relative parts these two kinds of activity play in the lives 
of animals as well as human beings is one of the world's riddles. 
Instinct is something we all know perfectly until we try to define 
it; then it eludes us like the mythical goddess of fame. Yet the 
problem is real. I feel that many of our problems hinge upon this 
relation. Let us take for example the making of stone implements, 
the eoliths and paleoliths, or elementary forms. Now, how was 
this first chipping done? Was it instinctive, i. e., was it like a 
bird building a nest or a spider spinning a web? Or was it 
rational, i. e., a true discovery by one like ourselves? One or the 
other it must have been. I fancy now that some of you are dis- 
posed to say that this is a matter about which it is even foolish to 
speculate; but is it not true that the whole culture-environment 
question is in the same category? On the other hand, it is a matter 
of some importance, for according to your answer will vary your 
interpretation of culture. If you put this chipping down as in- 
stinctive, you must admit that when implements were chipped by 
modern races (when observed by European explorers) they did it 
rationally and consciously; hence, there must have been a transi- 
tion from one to the other and so we ought to find even now vestiges 
of the instinctive in culture. It is common to assume an evolution 
of culture from an animal level up, but few seem to have realized 
the logical difficulty of assigning the lower levels of culture to the 
instincts. 

On the other hand, if we assume at the outset that the making of 
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the first flaked tool, the kindling of fire, etc., were mere inventions 
like gunpowder and the match, we throw all culture into the con- 
struct or invention category. By this assumption we escape many 
difficulties and leave the origin of intelligence (the inventor or pro- 
ducer) to the biologist. It is well for us to be aware that our present 
point of view in anthropology makes the instinctive hypothesis 
practically impossible, since we do and must interpret the facts 
of European archeology in the light of modern cultures. We can all 
admit that man had and has an instinctive tendency to construct 
or produce cultural traits, which is the same as the psychologist's 
admission that the tendency to think may be instinctive; but just 
from that point on intelligence seems in control. 

However, this is a knotty problem and not to be settled here 
and now. Its consideration here is justifiable because it seems to 
define more clearly the limitations of certain parts of our general 
cultural problem. If we throw out instinct and hold fast to the 
conscious "constructs" alone, we have what may be characterized 
as the psychic accident theory of culture origin as opposed to the 
developmental or evolutionary theory. The American school seems 
to have gone over body and soul to the former; that is, its members 
deny that culture is in the main determined by anything save the 
aggregate association of ideas. Since it seems that there are no 
certain goals toward which association leads, nor prescribed direc- 
tions, except perhaps its past meshes, we may say that the outcome 
of any associative activity cannot be predicted from anything we 
know, and that hence it may be said that when an invention occurs, 
or a "construct" is made, we have a psychic accident. Whether 
the American school of anthropologists are prepared to defend this 
definition of their position, I do not know, but I have a mind that, 
if they decline to stand for it, they will soon find themselves 
benevolently assimilated by the traditional English school. Return- 
ing to the environment question, the American school must by 
their position oppose the environment factor, or minimize it, since 
they tend to make culture the product of psychic activities. 

For some years there has been a marked tendency on the part 
of this school to reduce cultural phenomena to what are called 
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secondary explanations or associations. It is resolved that the 
games and rituals, myths and rituals, restrictions to marriage in 
social groups, graphic designs and symbolic ideas, etc., are all 
nothing more than secondary associations, that is, the sequence of 
events happened to bring them together as found, or the people, 
feeling that they should be together, forsooth, put them together. 
Now, while this undoubtedly marks a great advance in anthro- 
pology, I fear that we are, after all, headed up a blind alley. It is 
very fine to say that all is explained as an association and that 
hence psychological laws will ultimately solve the problem, but the 
psychologists seem often to have felt that associations were the 
irreducible elements of mental phenomena beyond which we could 
not go. After all, associations are but notions of togetherness 
regardless of how, when, or why. Most of us are agreed that the 
ideation process is much the same for all persons, whence it follows 
that the flux of ideas, the stream of thought, must have the same 
general characteristics throughout. Hence, the cultural significance 
of any particular association is not apparent. But to return from 
this digression, if the American school holds that most cultural 
phenomena can be adequately explained as secondary associations 
and ultimately determined by an appeal to the psychological laws 
of association, then it is to the human mind, and not to environment, 
that they must look for the origins of culture. 

There is yet another consideration: the environment may be 
psychological or cultural as well as geographical or physical. What 
we mean is that the respective groups or tribes within an area col- 
lectively create for each in turn an environment. It is therefore 
proper to ask if this is not an environmental factor and a psychic 
one in contrast to the physical one. Thus in North America 
regions like the Southwest, the North Pacific coast, etc., occupied 
by different linguistic and political groups, but nevertheless mani- 
festing sufficient uniformity to be considered as one of our general 
culture types, present a peculiar problem unless we assume that 
each and severally the tribes create a psychological cultural environ- 
ment. Such an analogy strikes us as being the true statement 
of the culture-environment relation and as suggesting that after all 
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the physical environment is in most respects a negligible factor. 
If culture is at bottom but a system of ideas, refined and clarified 
like mythology by many minds, it is difficult to see how it can be 
otherwise than practically independent of the external order of 
things in so far as it is a scheme of relationships among ideas. 
Turning again to our conception of cultural environment, it seems 
to give full play to some well-known principles. For example, we 
all admit that imitation plays an important r61e in the distribution 
of cultural traits. Psychologically imitation is objective; that is, 
we see the results of actions on the part of others and attempt to 
achieve like ends by assuming the same objective relations. Then 
it seems likely that a group coming into view of another will seek 
to emulate their achievements (or be in turn the object of emula- 
tion), and so copying their acts as seen in the aggregate, will adopt 
many unnecessary objective forms. Thus we find tribes in the 
Plains when hunting buffalo adopting the camp circle and soldier 
band organization of other tribes with numerous unessential details 
and ceremonial practices, apparently on the assumption that all are 
useful in attaining the end desired. Further, the strong suggestive 
power of the performances of others and their almost certain 
tendency to break into the stream of individual thought is hereby 
given recognition, for it is difficult to find a case where different 
cultures have met in force without leaving their marks on each 
other. 

We may summarize this discussion, then, as follows : The solution 
of the environment problem depends upon our conception of the 
nature of culture. Some conclusions must be formed as to whether 
culture is a conscious "construct" or whether it is or was formerly 
dependent upon specific instincts. It seems that American anthro- 
pologists have taken a position involving the conscious constructive 
origin for cultures as opposed to a sociologic-evolutionary theory. 
Upon such an assumption it is difficult to see how the mere external 
world could be an important factor in determining cultures. On 
the other hand, there seems to be a psychological cultural environ- 
ment that is a factor of the first importance. The geographical 
area seems to be a factor only in so far as it tends to offer bounds or 
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barriers to a cultural environment, but on the other hand, it seems 
that the inner geographical character of the area has little weight in 
determining the particular form of culture produced therein, that 
being dependent upon peculiar psychological conditions and ap- 
parently such conditions as are over and above the fundamental 
human level. Such a view would lift the race problem, for example, 
out of the psychological into the cultural level, where it seems to 
belong, and where it is quite probable that many so far unsuspected 
functional differences exist. Our discussion has suggested the prob- 
ability that all activities common to all known peoples are by their 
very nature negligible factors in the formation of cultures, and that 
therefore it does not follow that because two peoples show no ele- 
mental psychological differences there are not other differences that 
are significant to culture. Indeed, for those who would take the view 
that all peoples of the world have the same capacity for culture, the 
cause for the present unequal distribution of culture values must be 
assigned either to the environment or to the psychic accident or 
associational relation. On the other hand, it by no means follows 
that because the latter seems a true statement of culture origin the 
initial assumption of equal capacity is justified. 
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